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expect to find in the Talmud the prototype of the familiar "A 
was an Archer," etc. The fourth subject, the relation of teacher 
and pupil, has received excellent treatment at the hands of the 
author. A larger work by Mr. Spiers, dealing more exhaustively 
with the many-sided question of the Talmudic school system, and 
written with a fuller regard to method and arrangement, would 
be highly welcome to every student of the Talmud, and to every 
student of educational methods. 

Joseph M. Asher. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A Dialogue on Moral Education. By F. H. Matthews, M.A., 
Head-Master of Bolton Grammar School. London : Sonnen- 
schein, 1898. Pp. 257. 

The Teaching of Christ on Life and Conduct. By Sophie 
Bryant, D.Sc, Head- Mistress of the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls. London : Sonnenschein, 1898. Pp. 100. 

Mr. Matthews's Dialogue is the work of an earnest man who has 
had much experience of education. He treats his subject not 
from the point of view of the philosopher, but strictly as a prac- 
tical teacher. His work may be commended to the favorable notice 
of all who have to train the young. 

His central maxim is that education should primarily be moral 
education. This is undeniable if understood in the sense that 
character is more important than learning. But it does not neces- 
sarily follow from this that the school-master should mainly devote 
himself to inculcating morality. Many parents would prefer to set 
their own moral stamp upon their children, and only send them to 
school for the intellectual education which cannot be given at home. 
They might even say of Mr. Matthews's system that it is too senti- 
mental to be right. But Mr. Matthews has little patience with the 
British parent and his efforts to train his children. However this 
may be, it is a pleasure to recognize the healthy tone of the work, 
which is that of an optimist and a lover of children. 

As to the manner of the work, the dialogue form is handled with 
much appropriateness and freedom. It is a pity that dialogue is 
not used oftener in works of this kind. Nor does the author let it 
run away with him ; he seldom deviates into paradox and never 
ventures into epigram. If a second edition be called for, the 
reader would welcome a table of contents or summary. 

Mrs. Bryant's book originated in a course of lessons given to one 
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of the senior classes of her school. Under such headings as " The 
Fulfilment of the Law," "The Coming of the Kingdom," "The 
Sonship of Man," and "The Fatherhood of God," she has tabu- 
lated the teaching of the Gospels in a systematic scheme. 

The little book is informed with Mrs. Bryant's well-known moral 
enthusiasm and expository power ; though the language is at times 
needlessly abstract {cf. the beginning of Chapter III.), considering 
the audience to which it is addressed. 

Henry Sturt. 
Oxford, England. 

A Study of Mary Wollstonecraft and the Rights of Woman. 

By Emma Rauscherbusch Clough, Ph.D. London: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1898. Pp. x., 234. 

A commentary on the work of Mary Wollstonecraft, even if 
based on as careful and exhaustive a study of its subject as this is, 
is not likely to attract a great number of readers. The " Rights of 
Woman" is a book which to a certain extent has done its work and 
been superseded. Yet apart from its historical interest, it is a book 
which deserves more attention than it gets. In spite of its defects 
of style, the sketches which it incidentally gives of eighteenth- 
century social life, manners, and ideas, its quotations from contem- 
porary books on etiquette and from fashionable preachers, and its 
caustic comments thereon make it amusing reading. It is impos- 
sible not to admire the large-mindedness and faith in the powers of 
the human mind of a woman who could draw such a severe and yet 
well-sustained picture of the mental, moral, and physical degen- 
eracy of the prevailing type of female character, and yet could 
in the same breath assert her belief in the fundamental equality of 
the sexes and claim for women equality of educational opportunity 
and of civil rights. 

In the short biography with which this volume begins, and in the 
succeeding chapters which summarize Mary Wollstonecraft' s views 
on the principal subjects about which she wrote, one of the first 
objects of her exponent is to clear her memory from the charge of 
preaching dangerous and immoral doctrines. She shows, as all 
previous biographers have done, and as is, indeed, obvious to all 
readers of the "Rights of Woman," that its author upheld a high 
ideal of female character, and that the changes in the education 
and position of women proposed by her have many of them since 
been successfully brought about and are nearly all now conceded, 



